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THE FORCE OF CHARACTER, 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


Anovt the year 1820, a family made its appearance in an 
interior town, among the hills of upper Georgia, consisting 
of a newly married couple from New England, whose char- 
acteristics soon awakened a deep interest in their welfare 
and desire of their society, in the hospitable, social and eda-|| 
cated community among whom its lot had fallen. The gen- 
tleman had gallantly honored his country’s flag and commi>. 
sion during the then recent war with Greai Britain, and at 
its close consummated a cherished attachment by marrying 
a young lady whose fortune bad been quite peculiar. The 
young officer's father was a retired clergyman; bis mother 

-one of the best in heaft, and must happy in her family con- 
nections, of any in the ancient region where a/l had origi-}) 
nated. The lady had been born under her father-in-law’s 
ministry, but withdrawn by domestic misfortunes to a resi-| 
dence in a neighboring city. Here she had by personal 
manual industry, helped to comfort a pious but disconsolate 
father; and by cultivating her taste for music, vocal and}! 
instrumental, acquired many friends, some distinction, and || 
incidental advantages. 

The profession parsued by our young emigrant, in his 
new location, levied upon all his energies and time. The 
enjoyment of the many proffered attentions of their neigh- 


bors, was necessarily devolved upon his young and lovely |)ishing manufacturing towns in*New England. 
P . ! . ° 
She had wo bland a heart to be indifferent to so)/sition was that they would remove thither ; 


wife. 
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jcapital, involved three generations in irretrievable pecuniary 
ruin. 

This was a change in the condition and prospects of our 
friend’s, and his father’s family, for which previous events 
but its effects were more dreadi{ul 


= _ 
| probably too credulous ; and a total loss of all bis labor and 
| 





jhad not prepared them ; 


lt the sensibilities of the proud-spirited officer than to him 
and them, who had more accustomed their minds to the con- 
templations of religion. He who had never shrank from the 
j blaze of an enemy’s artillery, sank in the feebleness of debil- 
tated health, before the prospect of losses, so disastrous not 
jily to himself and bis own dear wile and children, but to a 
la father and mother of three score and ten, and to several 
'fond and affectionate sisters. The idea of breaking, becom- 
ling bankrupt, compounding with his creditors, never entered 
his mind; his notions of honor and religion would have 
jscouted the proposition. The debt must be paid—and the 
‘venerable sire would have it to discharge. 

Of course, much consultation was held, to devise the way 
and means. In all this, the firm and resvlute tone of the 
bl mother shone conspicuously. She was not to be 
idaunted nor discouraged. She had a plan to propose, by which 
| verself and her daughters, little girls of eight to a dozen years} 
"old, could stay the encroachment of a sheriff.“ Futher should 
| aot pay their debt!”” They could work; and labor would 
earn money ! 

Six miles from their residence was one of the most flour- 
Her propo- 
she would go 





much friendship on the part of strangers; and her niasical || into one of the corporation dwellings and provide for buard- 


taste-was extensively devoted to the gratification of thest 
warm-hearted neighbors. 


jwie3 the children should go to work in the factory ; the hus- 


From twenty miles around, the||band should obtain employment as a journeyman at the trade 


carriages of these opulent farmers were sent fur the interest-|/of his early youth. No remonstrance of sensibility, no mis- 


ing new housekeeper ; 
long remember the jocund circles attracted to their residence 
during these visits of the lovely wile of the gallant New 
England soldier. 

Ten or a dozen years thus rolled away, and our beloved 
friends found themselves surrounded by some six or eight 
fine children, the eldest of whom were daughters. Meantime. 
pecuniary losses, excessive labors, and corroding cares, had 
worn deeply upon the health of him, who had better endured 
the aclivity and exposure of spirit-exciting military cam- 
His venerable father, left in New England, had 


| 
| 


paigns. 


been bereft of one after another of his sons, till this one was||some degree, to relieve the anguish of his heart. 
Beloved || was every where —in spirit, if not in person — directing, 


all he had to rely on, for the solace of his old age. 


and many a planter’s family will|/givings of delicacy, no suggestions of honorable pride could 


dissuade her from the effort. The spirit in which the reso- 
lution was conceived, and the energy with whick it was pro- 
claimed, awed into silence those who had the more natural 
right to elect the course to be pursued; and from thenceforth 
our fair friend was to become the heroine, if not the head, of 
the whole family, and all its enterprises. 

A removal was effected—a dwelling was obtained — 
‘boarders were secured. The tender and delicate Georgia 
misses commenced their labors as “factory girls.” The 
father found employment for his hands, whieh served, in 
The mother 





sisters, an accomplished step-mother, and many early friends|icheering, invigorating all the operations of the family. 
and endeared connections, all concurred in the desire and||When the deep-toned factory bell sent forth its first peal, 
effurt to induce the return of the sojourners from their distant |!she and her household were on the wing; and at once from 
settlement, and a change of climate had come to be deemed |/her doors issued forth the throng of sprightly females to su- 


indispensable to the recovery of our friend’s health. 


To those who had not visited or seen this interesting fam-|/the cotton-mill machinery. 


ily, or the gentleman and lady, since they left, in the bloom 
of youth, the land of their fathers, it was an imposing scene 
presented on their return, surrounded by half a dozen or 
more children, who had been born and raised amid the warm 
sun of Georgia, and under the influence of her social institu- 
tions. The eldest daughter might have been ten years old — 
several others under that age. To the household of the 
venerable divine, the return was an occasion of joy and 
gratulation. The first glad greetings thus passed, a prepara- 
tion for business resumed the thoughts of the son. He hastily 
availed of an offer which promised suitable remuneration of 
his effurts, but which could only be secured by giving an 
endorser on his paper. To this his father readily affixed his 
Signature, which never, during a long and varied life, had 
been doubted or dishonored. A debt of some fifteen hundred 
or two thousand dollars was thus incurred, of which all the 
family felt that their common homestead was pledged to the 
payment. The business embarked in was prosecuted with 
vigor. Every energy was tasked io ensure its success. But 
events soon proved that our friend had been too sanguine, 


perintend for another long day the clattering operations of 
When the hour for a meal ar- 
rived, its measured moments of participation were not di- 
minished to her hurried guests; but quantity, quality, and 
punctuality were alJl attended with a cheerful and jocund de- 
portment. At night, when the juvenile family retired from 
their respective labors, and returned home to their crowded 
rooms — supper. passed, — and books, music, or a visit to 
some lecture hall, occupied the remainder of their evening. 
A year or two had thus passed away, when the writer of 
jthis narrative addressed a letter to this family, to learn their 
{position and prospects. The reply, conjointly-written by hus- 
lband and wife, stated in dollars and cents the earnings of 
each member of the family, and its aggregate result, together 
with the amount of debt already liquidated, and a calculation 
of the time it would take to emancipate themselves, parents 
and children, from their pecuniary embarrassments. Tt was 
an episitle worthy of a Neckar, a Morris, or a Franklin! 
When, subsequently, he for the first time in bis life visited 
the residents of a corporation boarding-house, he was 
equally surprised and gladdened to find its tables and shelves 
stocked with books; and not the daughters only, but some 
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of their industrious associates, employing most of their pit- 
‘ance of leisure in choicely selected reading. The tolling of 
ihe factory-bells, awakening him in the morning, had sad- 
dened his spirits, as if it had been the knell of an execution ; 
and the rustling under the windows of his hotel, of those 
slender juveniles, as they hurried away to their diurnal 
jdradgery, aroused all the sympathy and sensibility of his na- 
ture. But when, during the following day and evening, he 
was permitted to contemplate the quiet. patient, cheerful in- 
idustry of these children of his friends and countrymen — con- 
lirasting with the outbreaks of discontent, and clamor of idle- 
ness, elsewhere beheld —and especially when at eventide he 
sat at the supper-table, or conversed at the fireside with these 
contented, modest and intelligent young females —he sur- 
rendered for ever his prejudices against a species of industry 
which, till then, he had not deemed consistent with republican 
virtues or American liberty. Religious, moral, and intel- 
lectual cultivation, domestic comfort, and progressive thrift, 
were all visible in this family; and the numerous school 
houses, lecture rooms and churches about the town, pro- 
claimed their enjoyment by its whole community. 

A recent visit to this interesting family, has furnished the 
|writer an opportunity of beholding the results of their in- 
tegrity, courage, fortitude, self-denial, industry and perse- 
verance; and of contemplating a lesson of virtue, which he 
prays may never be lost on himself, and deems to be worthy 
of recommendation to all the children of misfortune. The 
father is well established in a substantial business, every 
appurtenance of which has been paid for in part by the labor 
of his children. A sow has become old enough to have con- 
tributed his share toward, the common prosperity, and now 
to be enjoying the instructions ef one of those best orna- 
ments of a New England city or village, a first rate public 
jschool. The eldest daughter, afier years of toil in a factory, 
has attained a thorough education in all that is usually 
taught at our best female seminaries ; and is now acquiring 
those ornamental accomplishments which will soon fit her to 
become useful at the head of some academic institution, or 
to confer, like her mother, refinement on sewe favored social 
cirele. Three other sisters, each of whom has contributed 
years of labor in the cotton-mill --consecutively, or alter- 
nately at work and at school—are now also enjoying the 
best instruction in all that can fit thein for the best circles of 
society. The debt has been paid. Their residence is well fur- 
nished. And when, a short time since, a new and first rate 
piano was wanted, the money to pay for it was worked fur 
and earned—by these exemplars of a gone-by generation 
ial females. Nothing is bought which cannot be “paid for — 
nothing sought, which will not be substantially useful. Sev- 
eral little juveniles, too young to work, are kept at school. 
The bvarding-house is not yet surrendered — bat is still car- 
ried on; as if to perpetuate lessons of economy to its own 
young inmates—and of virtue and courage to a numerous 
circle of acquaintance. The incomparable mother, whose un- 
rivalled energy laid the foundation of this revived prosperity, 
she, too, lives —in the enjoyment of the affection and respect 
of all her household, offspring, and acquaintance. Occa- 
sionally she indulges her old friends with a brief visit —or 
revives their happiest recollections by those sweet strains of 
melody, vocal and fnstrumental, which a more modern taste 
may be well contented to equal, but to the lovers of “auld 
lang syne,” will never be abletoexcel. Would delicacy per- 
mit the recital, incidents could be supplied to this brief nar- 
rative, further and more eloquently illustrative of the char- 
acteristics of this heroic family ; and although it is feared the 
originals of our picture will be too readily recognized for 
their own sensibility or the reputation of its author, he is 
tempted to narrate one little occurrence as a specimen. Be- 
fore thei misfortune, a little bill for domestic necessities had 
been made at the store of an early friend, which, in his 











knowledge of the wants of the family, he had omitted to re- 
mind them of. One of the first visits to the city, after the 
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disenthralment of the family from its load of debt, was| up responsive to the calls of the “op’ning year.” The new- 
availed of by this mother, to deposit with the clerk of her old ||ness and buoyancy of life ; the vigor of thought; the energy 
friend an amount of money, more than sufficient to pay the| of purpose; and the shaking off of all the dall, sickly influ- 
principal and interest of this obsolete demand. By their||ences, that the past death of nature has thrown upon the soul. 
never-to-be-forgotten Southern friends this family is still re-||chime harmoniously in, with the expressive melodies of a 
membere@? From the sequestered groves and hospitable|| world bursting into life afresh. 
mansions of Hancock County, in Georgia, where the writer|| That heart must be most unfeeling, and barren of all that 
of this sketch was permitted to witness some of those atten- 
tions to his friends to which he has adverted, several pre-| 
cious visits have been received from both gentlemen and/|a thousand speechless, though eloquent tongues, glory and 
ladies, whose enthusiastic attachment claims the children of ||honor and praise to its Creator. 
this family as natives of their own sunny region. None but|| O! let us also bow, while every repining murmnr is/| 
such as have enjoyed the pleasures of early travelling, and|| hushed by this visible manifestation of goodness infinite, un- 
bad their hearts warmed by the generous fires of unsolicited ||searchable; and offer up to Him,—who can unlock the 
hospitality, can well conceive thesmpressions made on such|/treasuries of hopes and joys, in life’s early spring time 
hearts by the artless and assiduous, but graceful and un- | watch over their expansion in its fruitful summer, and in- 
bounded liberality of Southern friendship. A previous ac-||sure their happy consummation, when, in its hale, the hoary 
quaintance with the county where our friends sojourned in||autumn, they wait the scythe of “the reaper, Death,” —an 
Georgia, and nearly thirty years recollection of some of its| offering fresh from the heart, and full of gratitude. 
inhabitants, shall justify this digression to do justice to|| What gives this mysterious life to the world around? 
their virtues :—and blending the recollections of the visiter 
with those of his friends, dedicate this memorial of New 
England industry to the commemoration of Southern kind- 
ness, good neighborhood, and hospitality. 

But the venerable clergyman and his accomplished lady 
also yet live, to enjoy and behold the fruits of that fidelity 


the earth, kneeling in her new bridal robes, offers up, from 





ae into decay, and changes it to beauty? Who unlocks 
||the treasuries of fragrance, and frowns upon the air, such 


piter in all things,” cries the devout Roman ; and well may 


to virtue and devotion, to duty so united with filial attach-||the Christian answer to these inguiries, God in all things, |, 


ment in their beloved children and grandchildren. And were | the life, the inspiration, the fragrance, and the glory. Mem-| 


more argument wanting to enforce on parents the duty of; ory seems to catch the spirit of surrounding nature, and |, 


inculcating Christian morals upon the minds and hearts of || waked to new life, opens to the heart its long buried records 


their sons and daughters, and of illustrating these lessons by 
personal example, the happiness of this respected couple|/unto thee, and on thy wings I hasten over the wearisome | 
would furnish its climax. Truly are his last days the most | 
blessed, who can pvint his posterity, his country and man-| 
kind to such domestic circles as part and parcel of his own) 
rich bequest. Reader! while such examples as these are! 
bestowed upon us for our encouragement, let us not despair, oe on my head, and pluck thence’ the first wild- flower | 
s. W.,.JR. ||of spring—a momento most precious. Sainted spirit! do|| 
they love in heaven? ‘ K. 
|| Middletown. 


course of years, and bury myself, once more in the innocent, | 





ecstacy, and pain a dream. I kneel, again, in chastened 
love, upon the green mound of her, who left a mother’s dying 






for ourselves, our country, or our world! 
April, 1840. 





BALLAD. 
PIANO FORTE PLAYING. 


—— 


| 
Original. | 
| 
| 





ments which have been made on the piano-forte, both in re-| 
gard to the powers of the instrument and the manner in 
\|which they are developed by the present race of performers. 
'| That the instrament itself has been immensely improved by | 


[ler eyes were streaming, her bosom was bare, 
The jewels shone out from her tangled hair, 
And wildly she sang aloud — 
« T have lived too long, | fain would die, 
* For no joy is now left beneath the sky, 
** Make ready my snow-white shroud ! 
** Prepare it! prepare it! my true love and I 
** Side by side in the same sable coffin must lie, 
** And over our grave shall the green willow wave :— 
** Ah, willow, willow !”’ 


| 
| 
| 


'lbe no doubt; but we are skeptical as to the boasted superi-|a 
Hority of the present style of piano-forte playing to any thing |) 
|that has gone before it. If the beautiful pieces of Mozart, 
\| Dussex, Clementi, Beethoven and Hummel, are to be thrown | 


The bugte sang sweetly, the trumpet pealed high, | aside for the fantasias of the fashionable pianists of the day, 

The smoke of the cannon shut out the sky, |the change, we suspect, will not conduce to the advance- 
pincer mam eaataeeramgn sons || ment of music, or extend its influence as a source of social 

And the shout of the battle rose wild and shrill 

Where the bright swords crossed on the vale and the bill, 
And each to its hilt was wet. 

With the blood of ber true love the saddle was red : 

For he fell in the charge, and they pillowed his head 

Where, over his grave, shall a green willow wave :— 
Ah, willow, willow! 


| 
tj 
} 


{| 
\|pleasure. We are not disposed to underrate the talents of 


|some of the performers, and have often shared in the admi-|, 
|ration excited by their powers of execution. Were the pieces 
\|composed by them, for the sake of display, executed by them- 
i|selves only for that purpose, and did the crowd of amateurs| 





And she, by the side of the slain, was there — 

She staunched his blood with her flowing hair — 
But his spirit was gone for aye. 

She rested his head on her snowy breast, 

And her tips to his cold, cold cheek she pressed, 
While the tear stood in her eye, 

But still did she sing, “* Oh, my true love and [ 
** In the same sable pall, the same coffin must lie, 
** And over our grave shal! the green willow wave: — 

** Ah, willow, willow !”’ 
East Florida, May, 1840. 


it would be all very well. But unfortunately our dilettante 


performers, 
whatever they hear: and no sooner has a Thalberg or a} 
Dohler made some surprising exhibition, which has been re- l 
|eeived with “unbounded applause,” than forthwith the fa-) 
| vorite piece finds its way to the piano-forte of every young | 
|lady who is accustomed to figure at musical parties. Iti is | 
|| perfectly plain that no lady, or gentleman either, who has), 
H other studies to pursue, andother duties to fulfil, can ever 
‘bestow a tithe of the time and application necessary to at- 
For te Dinas Welly Magarine. |tain the power of executing, with tolerable correctness, the | 

mere notes of such compositions: and the consequence is, | 


A LEAF FROM A STUDENT'S PORT-FOLIO. ‘that drawing-room piano-forte playing, instead of being an 


My window opens upon the fair valley of the Connecticut. jelegant and delightful entertainment, is now becoming a) 
and at this season of the year nothing can half equal the ‘nuisance, shunned and avoided by all who can get out of its. 
beauty of the scenery. The broad, silvery stream sweep-|way.— While the player is scrambling on the instrument, 
ing, here, with a graceful curve, around a bold headland, the company are sitting in weariness and impatience, or 
hurries on to pour its offering into the ocean’s bosom, its!) more frequently talking loud enough to drown the musical —| 
either bank, as it bends to the flowing current, covered with or anti-musical — din. 

the richest verdure. Beyond, the country rises with a con-| To play well on the piano-forte certainly does not, like 
ng,” (according to Dogberry) “come by 





T. TINKELPO. 





tinuous ascent, until the blue summits of the hills seem to||* reading and writing 
blend with the cver-arching skies. 
No language can express the luxury of feeling that springs 


nature.” Like every other accomplishment, it is of difficul: 


is high and holy in our common nature, not to be moved, as || 


} 7 ee ° ° e °2 | 
What spirit, enlivening, all-pervading, breathes its own na- 


clouds of perfume? Who unfolds the leaves of tree and} 
flower, and wakens anew the rich melodies of birds? “ Ju-|, 


unsuspecting joys of childhood; those days, when joy was || 


jand most distinguished instractors do all they can to create 


A Great deal is said now-a-days about the vast improve-|| 


male and female, must needs attempt to play) 


hose who cultivate it as an accomplishment. “To be a 
‘ine performer,” says a contemporary, (the Polytechnic Jour. 
nal,) “ much technical knowledge and mechanical skill must 
ilways be necessary, as well as delicate taste and strong 
| eeling. But what we complain of is, that, in striving to 
jconquer superiors and useless difficulties, the real objects of 
l ainahind atiainment are lost sight of. To learn to be a fine 
imusician is one thing, and to learn to perform the feats of 
‘Herz or Thalberg is another. In the case of an artist who 
devotes his life to the profession, they may be conjoined, but 
in the case of an amateur, never. A lady, or gentleman, 
‘who spends hours every day in striving to emulate a great 
public performer, (a hopeless endeavor after all,) only throws 
away the time which would have been sufficient for the ac. 


;| quirement of an extended knowledge of the art, acquain- 


tance with the beauties of every school, the cultivation of 
the taste, and the attainment of execution sufficient for every 
useful purpose. 

| I]t is a mistake to suppose that the most difficult music is 
jthe best. The most beautiful composition of the greatest 
masters have been intended for general use, and are quite 
| within the reach of well instructed amateurs. In families 
where music is rationally cultivated as an accomplishment, 
the finest instramental works of Mozart, Dassex, Clementi, 
Crameri, Beethoven, and Hummel, are performed with taste 
‘and elegance, and listened to with attention and pleasure.— 
In such circles as these, where music is cultivated for its own 
jsake, the enthusiasm of the company is never damped by 
‘any aspiring damsel murdering Thalberg, in order to exhibit 








|her boarding-school i ON and show how much 


Kind angel! thou art ever faithful to the pledges delivered | her papa has spent apon her music.’ p 


There are many such family circles, where, in despite of 


‘| frivolity and fashion, music is thus rationally cultivated ; 


|but their number is comparatively small. Some of our best 


and diffuse among their pupils a taste for good and classical 


music ; and, to some extent, their exertions are successful. 
But we know that, more frequently, they find themselves 
‘unable to contend with the force of fashion. — We know that 
|Moschetes himself, with all the influence derived from great 
talent and high professional rank, and with all his firmness 
jof character, is often constrained to allow Beethoven and 
‘Hummel to be laid aside, because some self-willed pupil in- 
sists on being taught to play (!) Herz or Thalberg. 





{ 

| — 
| Aw Anarm at Sea.— The captain of one of our down-east 
ischooners found himself one day becalmed in a fog off the 





° . . - | . 
the ingenuity of several eminent manufacturers, there can ||[sle of Shoals, near Portsmoath, N. H. The vessel lay with 


‘a slight motion, when the captain, with a quick ear of a sea- 
man, discovered, by the creaking sound of cordage, that 
|| there was another vessel close upon him, which might run a 
jfoul in short order. He had neither gun nor trumpet, t 
give his neighbor warning of their close approach; and Pi 
yest thing he could think of was to set his men drumming 
‘on some empty casks; but to no purpose, as the sound in- 
icreased, and the vessel was nearing him. As a last effort 
of ingenuity, he seized a handspike, and applying it to the ear 
jof an old grunter that happened to be on board, gave it sev- 
leral tarns, none of the easiest, which brought forth a squeal 
almost as loud as the big-whistle of our locomotive engines. 


‘}content themselves with flocking to hear and applaud them, |) This signal was effectual; and just before coming in sight 
| 


of his neighbor craft, bows on, he heard ber captain exclaim 
‘to the man at the helm, in a voice of thunder, “ Starboard 
|your helm, blast your eyes—starboard your helm, we're close 
upon a hog-yard.” 





Moratity or tHe Georaians. — This wild people have a 
|curious reason for the indulgence in robbery. they pretend, 
that, after God had created the world he published a decree, 
|by which all people were summoned to take possession of 
Itheir several portions: the whole of mankind had a share, 
peste the inhabitants of Caucasus, who were forgotten. 


s,| Upon putting in their claim, which the Deity acknowledged 





‘o be just, he permitted them to live at the expense of their 
| uetghibors ; and most assuredly they reap amble profits upon 
presumption of the license. 

A curious prohibition was annexed to the leave most lib- 
erally given to Mr. D. Roberts, the artist, by Mehemet Ali, to 
enter all the mosques, and make drawings of their interiors. 
He was accompained by a Janissary, (being also himself 
in the Arab dress,) and forbidden to use pencils of the bris- 
tles of the unclean beasts. They must be of camel’s hair, 


‘attainment, but not so difficult as to be out of the reach of nothing piggish being admissible. 
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| seamen, The London Docks cover twenty acres; the two 
West India Docks cover fifty-one acres; St. Katherine's 
Docks cover twenty-four acres. There are generally five 
jthousand vessels and three thousand boats on the river. 
man’s Journal, a few weeks since, gives, in the same letter, lenyhideg eight thousand watermen and five thousand 
a few lively sketches, and among them the following : jlaborers. London pays about one-third of the window daty. 

« At the time of our expedition against the alligator, the| In England the number of houses assessed is about one hun- 
periodical visitation of locusts, which occurs once in seven ‘dred and twenty thousand, rated at upwards of five millions 
years, was devastating parts of the island of Manilla; and) sterling; about one-third are not assessed. The house rental 
on the fullowing day the place where I resided was doomed |/is probably seven or eight millions, including taverns, hotels, 
to share in the distress. We were flattering ourselves that || The retailers of spirits and beer are 
the scourge would not come near us, when dark clouds were 
seen, far over the lake, approaching noiselessly, save in the 
rushing of wings, and soon the sun was hid, and night seemed 
coming befure her time. Mile upon mile in length moved 
the deep broad column of this insect army ; and the culti- 
vator looked and was silent, for the calamity was too over- 
whelming for words. ‘There was promise of unusual pro- 


ductiveness, when the destroyer alighted. In a moment, 
nothing was seen over the extended surface but a black/| Cuance of air is not more valuable as a remedy in the 


mass of animated matter heaving like a sea over the hopes||cure of disease and its consequences, than as a preventive 
of the planter. And when it arose to renew its flight, in|! of disease, more especially in childhood and youth. At this 
search of food for the millions who had no share in the feast. | tender and susceptible period of life, the rapid influence of 
it left behind desolation and ruin. Not a green thing stood||the atmosphere in which we live in deteriorating or improv- 
where it had been, and the very earth looked as though no|/ing the health is very remarkable, a change of a few weeks 
redeeming fertility was left to it. Human exertions availed || from the country to a large town being sufficient to change 
nothing against the enemy. Wherever he came he swept/|the ruddy, healthy child, into a pale, sickly looking creature ; 
like a consuming fire, and the ground seemed scorched by 


|jand vice versa. 
his presence. Branches of trees were broken by the accu- 


country air on the health of children is seen in a striking 
mulated weight of countless numbers ; and the cattle fled in|| manner in families of the higher ranks of society, who spend 
dismay before the rolling waves of this living ocean. The) 


a considerable part of every year in town. Children should | 
rewards of government and the devices of the husbandman || never be reared in large towns when this can be avuided 
and, when unavoidable, they should be sent during a part at 
least of every summer into the country — which is, indeed, 
the proper place for children —until their system has ac- 











MISCELLANIES. 





INVASION OF LOCUSTS. 
Tue writer of the ‘ Alligator Hunt,” quoted from Silli- 


}and public houses. 


jlife are about one-fourth the number. Numbering all the 
‘courts, alleys, sireets, lanes, squares, places, and rows, they 
| amount to upwards of ten thousand ; and on account of their 
|extreme points, no individual can pass through them in the 
|space of one whole year. 
| 

| 





IMPORTANCE OF PURE AIR. 





for his own protection were useless. Myriacds of insects were| 
taken and heaped together, till the air, for miles, was pol-) 


luted. The typhon was the irresistible agent which at last! 
terminated their ravages, and drove them before it into the|/quired sufficient strength to resist the injurious etfects of city 


Pacific. This remedy prostrated what the locust had left, | life. When they cannot bave this advantage, we consider 
but still it was prayed for as a mercy, and received with || it the duty of medical attendants of families to urge a tem- 
|| porary annual residence in the country as essential to the 
|| health of their children, more particularly those who are deli- 
ENCOURAGEMENT FOR ANTIQUARIANS. eae How many neglect this valuable means of improving 

Tue writer of an article on “Centennial Addresses,” in}/the health of their offspring who have it in their power, and 
the “Christian Review,” speaking of the local annaiist, re-| would willingly adopt it, were they aware of its importance. 
marks that if he is faithful to his work — if he has especially || So strongly, indeed, are we impressed with the value of this 
the enthusiasm in his profession, which alone can render measure from ample observation, that we consider parents 
that faithfulness either an endurable or a successful labor —| in town tho have the means of giving their families the ad- 
he will always be watchful of the relations which the small- | vantage of country air, and neglect it, deficient in one of 
est things he meets with may hold with each other, or with|their chief duties. To young females who, by the habits of 
greater things, or both; and he then offers the following il-| society, are much more confined to the house than boys—a 
lustration of his point: temporary annual residence in the country becomes a meas- 
“« We noticed, a year or two since, in a fine collection of /ure of still greater importance, and should be continued, at 
autographs belonging to a Southern friend, (Mr. Tefft of|/least, to the full period of their growth. We have reasons 
Savannah,) a highly interesting original letter of the bravel|jto believe that the advantages of country air to the young 
Kosciusko —a specimen worthy of repute among the raft, | and delicate are not yet sufficiently appreciated by the pro- 
and in this instance certainly estimated as its character and) fession ; and we are, therefore, anxious to call their attention 
its rarity deserved. The proprietor, when he began search-|to it, that they may use their influence with the public, upon 
ing for such an autograph, was in possession of no data at whose minds, if they succeed in impressing the full value of 
all for obtaining one. Undiscouraged, however, by the pros-| pure air, they will be the means of contributing greatly to 


pect, he plied his correspondence vigorously, and set in mo-| the health of the rising generation. — Dr. Sir James Clarke. 


tion all the other machinery in such cases approved of. For! 
Winpsor Castie.— Windsor far exceeded my expecta- 


months it was a fruitless toil: but finally a distant friend 

found him a simple signature of the gallant Pole; and the/|tions, and made a greater impression 01 me than all the 

precious relic was deposited, with some thousand others, in| other castles I have ever seen put together. It combines the 

one of his huge quartos. Years passed away. The search||bold originality of the middle ages, with tae highest pitch of 

was never abandoned meanwhile. Finally came anether} splendor and*comfort which our times can reach. It is not 
ot empty, tedious, monotonous repetition cf the same sort 


specimen from another correspondent in another section of} 
the country. It wasa letter of Kosciusko’s, wanting nothing||of rooms over and over again, but every staircase, every 


but the name. The two specimens were compared. The||gallery, every room, every hall, nay every window, is dif- 
scraps of paper fitted precisely together, and proved to have|! ferent, surprising, peculiar,—in one wort, poetical. In 
been once parts of the same whole.” | Windsor, England's history, so rich in intevest, with all its 

== | recollections, suddenly stands before my ey?s. These gi- 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT LONDON. |gantic towers, bastions, balconies, chapels, tharches, and 


Lonpon is the largest and richest city in the world, occu-|| knightly halls, in fresh and boundless variety, — at every 


pying a surface of thirty-two square miles, thickly planted | step new views over rivers, valleys, woods, aid fields, the 


with houses, mostly three, four and five stories high: it con-| fancies of a thousand years crowded together in one instant, 

tained in 1831 a population of one million four hundred and! and far surpassing every thing that opera decoriors would 
... Seventy-one thousand, nine hundred and forty-one. It con- idare to represent on paper and canvass. — Raumers England. 

“sists of London city, Westminster city, Finsbury, Maryle-|| 
bone, Tower Hamlets, Southwark, and Lambeth districts.|| Cocuineat.— This article, which is the most imyortant of 
In 1834 there entered the port of London three thousand ‘all dyeing materials, except indigo, was first discwered in 
seven hundred and eighty-six British ships, one thousand||Mexico, in 1518. The insect from which it is deived, is 
two hundred and eighty foreign ships; two thousand six|/ gathered from a plant called by the Mexicans, nopal. When 
handred and sixty-nine were registered as belonging to it in||the crop has reached maturity, much care is necessar in the 
1832, with thirty-two thousand seven hundred and eighty-six!! tedious operation of gathering the cochineal from the ropals, 








thanksgiving.” 
















































































‘upwards of ten thousand; while the dealers in the staff of}! 


The comparative influence of a town and/! 
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which is performed by the Indian women. The insects when 
jgathered, are killed, either by throwing them into boiling 
‘water, or smothering them in an oven. Humboldt says that 
'32,000 arrobas of this elegant scarlet dye, was the quantity ‘ 
annually exported from South America, their worth £500,000 
isterling —a vast amount, and well calculated to show us the 
jabsurdity of despising any animals on account of their mi- 


|nuteness. 


; Sream Vessens and Execrriciry.—It has been ascer- 
tained that steam vessels, from the quantity of iren which 
'they contain, so disperse the electric fluid as to make it harm- 
less. Hence, vessels of this kind are rarely injured by light- 
ning. What makes this account more probable is the well 
iknown fact that hardware stores, blacksmith shops, foun- 
dries, and other places where large quantities of iron are de- 
posited, are seldom or never struck during a thunder storm. 
\In such places, the fluid is often seen playing, in the form of 
a lambent flame, over the metal, but seems to have lost all 


its dangerous propensities. 








In 1825, Mr. Gurley, being then in Africa, introduced fifty 
slips of the sweet orange from Sierra Leone to the colony at 
Monrovia. The ship Saluda, lately arrived at New York, 
[bronghe a present of fruit from these trees for Mr. Gurley. 


| che PaAmtly Circle. 











THE BIBLE. 

We should read the Scriptures daily, with humility, and 
under a sense of high responsibility. We are ignorant, and 
need instruction; we are dark, and need illumination; we 
are debased by our passions and sins, and need elevating. 
The torch of reason cannot enlighten what hangs beyond the 
grave ; the conjectures of the imagination only bewilder; and 
unless you receive the Bible with the spirit of a child, you 
will conjecture, and theorize, and become bewildered, till 
you find yourself on an ocean of uncertainty, without a chart 
to guide you, a compass by which to steer, or a haven which 
you can hope toreach. It is a book which is able to fit you 
for the highest usefulness —to point out the noblest ends of 
lyour existence —the best methods of attaining those ends ; 
which can soothe you when the heart is corroded by vexa- 
tious cares; which can hamble you, when your own strength 
jis gone; and which, after having led you, as the star led the 
wise men of the east, through life, will at last lead you toa 
world where the soul shall live and act in her strength, the 
mind be enlarged to the utmost of its capacity, and where 
iyour wishes will only be commensurate with your enjoy- 
ment. 














THE SABBATH DAWN.’ 
How still the morning of the hallowed day ! 
Mute is the voice of rural labor ; hushed 
The ploughboy’s whistle, and the milkmaid’s song ; 
The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers, 
That yester morn bloom’d waving in the breeze. 
Sounds the most faint attract the ear, — the hum 
Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 
The distant bleating midway up the hill. 
Calmness sits throned on yon unmoving cloud. 
To him who wanders o’er the upland leas, 
The biackbird’s note comes mellower from the dale : 
And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 
Warbles his heaven-tuned song; the lulling brook 
Murmurs more gently down the deep-worn glen: 
While from yon lonely roof, whose curling smoke 
O’ermounts the mist, is heard at intervals 
The voice of Psalms, the simple song of praise. 





Ava late meeting of the American Bible Society in New 
York, as we learn from the Observer, Rev. Mr. Brainerd re- 
lated a fine incident in the life of Sir Walter Scott. While 
lingering near his end, after returning from Italy, with no 
hope of being restored to health, he said one day to a friend, 
“ Bring me a book,” ‘ What book?” inquired his friend. 
“Why,” said that great man, whose genius has waked the 
world, “how can you ask what book!—There is bat one 


book!” 


We ought always to deal justly, not only with those who 
are just to us, but likewise to those who endeavor to injure 
us ; and this, too, for fear, lest, by rendering them evil for 
evil, we should fall into the same vice ; so we ought likewise 
to have friendship, that is to say, humanity and good will, 
for all who are of the same mature with us. — Hierocles. 








“PASSING AWAY.” 





Original. 





'T 1s sad to sec the fair of earth, in wasting sickness laid, 

And view upon the rosy check the tints of beauty fade ; 

To think that soon that lovely one, so Jately blooming gay, 

Will, like a blighted, withered flower, from earth have passed away 


And oh, when comes the hour of death, to hear the dying groans, 
While friends around are wailing low in sorrow’s bitter tones, 
The tide of grief o’erflowing then, sweeps on without control, 
And like a mighty deluge bursts upon the troubled soul. 


And ah! such melancholy scenes how often we must view, 
How often give the parting hand, and take the last adieu! 
And every thing in nature wears the signet of decay, 

For all alike of mortal birth must fall to death a prey. 


He who to-day exulting boasts, in manhood’s glorious years, 
To-morrow may perchance be doomed to leave this vale of tears; 
And as the plant that fairest blooms may earliest droop and dic, 
So earth’s most lovely ones may first within her bosom lie. 


When bright their-golden dawn of life itx blushing beauties opes, 
And youthfal faney’s thousand dreams are full of radiant hopes ; 
While hich above their primrose path the sun of gladness climbs, 
And with the voice of merriment their own euphonious chimes ; 


Then oft, e’en while the playful smile is dimpling on their cheeks, 
And music poured in merry notes the cheerful heart bespeaks, — 
Their bounding step is sudden checked, their voice is heard no more ; 
Their drea us of bliss are vanished all, and life’s brief course is o’er! 


Then let us heed the monitor that speaks of certain doom — 

Proclaiming that we all alike are hastening to the tomb,— 

That when at length our summons comes, on wings of hope we'll fly. 

And, fleeing from this world of gloom, seek brighter climes on high. 
RURAL BARD. 


} 
—— | 


MY FIRST DESPATCH, 


Wiruin less than eight-and-forty hours after my father 
had announced to me‘that I was to leave Eton, and not to! 
go to Oxford, | had been in all due form presented to the | 
man who at that time might be said to control the destiny o! 
nearly half the globe, had taken possession of my desk and 
arm-chair at the Treasury, had been installed in handsome 





1] 
: © : 1} 
lodgings within a hundred yards of St. James's square, and, 


had taken leave of my respected parent, who was all anxiety 
to return home to make the necessary preparations for the 
entertainment which was to astonish the country, and to || 
which I was to contribute additional brilliancy, by falfilling | 
a long list of commissions which my mother had entrusted || 
to me on my departure ; a list which received further adldi-| 


tions befure my father had taken leave on his return to the 
| 





country. 

The first few days of my official career were marked by 
no very uncommon occurrence ; and finding that little or ne 
duty was imposed upon me, [ amused my leisure by looking 


into some ponderous blue books which I found iain 
about the office, and which T learnt, from certain typogr raphi-|) 
cal notices on the wrapper, had been printed by order of the 
House of Commons. 
My diligent perasal of these blue books, which, to 


truth, [ found were frequently far from dull, was observed 


sa 


| 
and upon the strength of what was thought an uncommos | 
predilection in one so young, | was immediately pronounced 
to have shown a taste for business. The first consequence 
of so flatiering a judgment was, that I was entrusted with 
the confidential duty of answering a part of the numberles> 
letters on a vast variety of subjects, which were daily ad- 
dressed to my patron. My place was now no longer a sine-|| 
eure. Otlen when my official hours were over, and my less 


favored fellow-laborers were about to retire to the diversions |! 


of the evening, was I presented with from thirty to fifiy let- ! 
most of them solicitations for favors which it was im-|| 


ters, 
possible or inconvenient to grant, and to each of these was } |) 
expected, before the ensuing morning, to prepare a point- 
blank refusal, couched in such agreeable terms of negation. 
as might leave the disappointed applicant not the most dis- 
tant excuse for anger or mortification. On each letier a 
hieroglyphic mark, intelligible only to the chosen few 
whom the key had been revealed, indicated the precise limit 


of civility to which it was my duty to confine myself, or th: 


to 





nature of the motives, if any, that I was to assign, for nor 
acceding to the wishes of the great man’s volunteer corres 
pondent. 

My performances in this line gave satisfaction ; 
so much satisfaction, that [I began to apprehend I should bi 
coufined almost exclusively 10 so monotonous an occupation 
perhaps never rise beyond the very questionable dignity o 
my lurd’s walking letter-writer —a kind of machine for the 
manufaciuring of polite rebuffs and obliging refusals. Such 


indeed. 


Th 


| was put into my hands, and in the course of a few hours the 


| ° ° 
|| experienced but less active colleagues, had been fairly copied 
| nd unanimously approved of. 


|paper of which I was the bearer. 


,erick was to be the bearer to the other side of the Atlantic. 
leandor constrains me to admit, that there was considerably 


IF gether, and with swimming eyes once more we bade each 


an ppechedsied did sccasiainnty haunt me, bat I was soon 


relieved from it. 
I had one evening returned home, somewhat out of hamor 


} 

| 

lat being obliged to decline an agreeable invitation, and had 
shut myself up in my own room with two score of petition- 
ling epistles before me, to each of which it was my duty to 
indite a handsome reply, when I was suddenly started by 
the entrance of an office-messenger, with an order to repair 
immediately to Downing street. The poor fellow had been 
jsent out in search of several of the clerks of the establish. 
ment, none of whom he was able to find at home, with the 





was immediately summoned into my patron’s presence. 
{whom I found in company with two or three of his most ac- 
live colleagues of the cabinet. Their discussion had just 
lclosed, and they were anxiously waiting the arrival of an 
[imanuensis to draw up some important despatches, that 
‘were to be forwarded that very night from town to the dip- 
Homatie agent at one of the New South American States ; 
land a fast-sailing schooner, I soon learned, was waiting at 
Falmouth, with orders to start for her destination the very 
jmoment the expected despatches had been put into the hands 
lof the commanding officer. 

On my entrance, I found that there was some demur at 
entrusting the purport of so important a business to one so 
bat my patron soon satisfied his 
The work 


young and inexperienced ; 
colleagues that my discretion was to be relied on. 





loriginal despatch was drawn out, and, after receiving a few 
lcorrections from the hands of a crotchety young minister, 
| who was known to exercise no small influence over his more 


Not a moment was to be Jost in sending off the despatch 
10 Falmouth. All but the crochety young minister had re- 
‘rived, and to my great surprise, he declared, that as I was in 


full possession of the cuntents, and aware of its momentous || 


nature, I was the person best calculated to deliver the de-| 
~patch into the hands of the officer who was to be the bearer | 
of it to its destination. 


No one minute was unnecessarily lost between London |! 


and Falmouth; and, on arriving at the end of my journey. | 
|without even waiting to enter my hotel, I jumped into the | 
‘nearest boat, and in a few minutes found myself alongside 
lof the neat litle skimmer of the waves, whose commanding |! 
officer was anxiousiy awaiting the arrival of the important 
He met me as J stepped 
upon the deck. ?Twas my old school-fellow and crony, Fred- 
erick Harley, whom I bad not seen for nearly ten years, and |} 
with whose rapid, but well-earned promotion in his arduoas| 
profession, I was now for the first time made acquainted. 
Considering the importance of the despatch of which Fred- 


| 
{ 








nore time consumed in getting up the anchor and getting 


‘under weigh, than with the aid of his smart lutle crew would | 


‘have been the case, had a friend less dear to him been at! 
‘that moment sharing the hasty hospitality of his cabin. 
‘ure ourselves away from each other with mutual protesta- 


tions to become the most sedulous and constant correspond: | 
‘just arrived from a journey of some length. He advanced 


ents. At the gangway, our hands were tightly clasped to- 


other a mute farewell. 

I siepped into my boat again. The men who had been) 
‘holding on fur some time let go, and in a few seconds in 
seemed as though our little tub had been moving backward | 
with a velocity which it had never beén able to attain in its 
forward movements, while the delicate schooner was lightly |jh 
grace- 


loating over the water before a smart breeze, rising 
“lly over the summit of each sacceeding wave, then dipping 
ver bows again fo catch the kiss of the next billow that caine 
ro court her cafesses, and then breaking away in froliesome| 
nood from the embrace which it has just seemed to invite. 

I remainedfor some time standing in my boat, and watch-| 
ing the lesséning form of the schooner, as her hull sunk 
leeper and deeper in the water. 

The nighf was closing rapidly, and my boatmen at lengih | 
ventured t¢remind me that it might perhaps be prudent . 
aake for shore. I gave the required assent, and the men! 
vegan to fly their oars with a briskness that showed me how 
ile the? were desirous of remaining on the water any 
onger thin was absolutely necessary. 

The fight had now closed in, and veiled the departing 
schounef from my view, I sat down, and faced the breeze 


| 
| 





single exception of myself. On my arrival at the office, J} 


We!) 
| pe 
jjnied by.a government-messenger, walked into the room. 


i 
! 


Isp 


1 


i} ; pe te ee 
\\that followed the perusal of this brief note. 
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o which hitherto T had vereed my beets, but whose chilling 
influence now induced me to button my great-coat closely 
ibout me. As [ was preparing to do so, I dropped almost 
senseless to the bottom of the boat, every limb trembled, a 
‘old sweat staried from my temples, and a half-suppressed 
scream of agony escaped my lips. The despatch was still 
in the breast-pucket of my great-coat, and Harley was cross- 
ing the Atlantic in apparent unconsciousness, how utterly 
purposeless must be the voyage on which he was embarked. 

I was some minutes before I was sufficiently master of 
imyself to think or speak. My first impulse was to row back 
‘o the schooner, but the boatmen answered the suggestion 
merely by a laugh, and without for a moment relaxing their 
jexertions to reach the shore. A moment's reflection con- 
vineed me of the utter uselessness of attempting to overtake 
Harley's vessel, and in the stupefaction of despair that fol- 
‘owed | offered no opposition to the men, but lay in childish 
helplessness, with my elbow resting on the seat, my head 
rocking to and fro, my eyes resting on vacancy. while a 
thousand confused images of shame and degradation crowded 
in quick succession before my mind, till the very intensity 
of my agony brought me some relief in that mental torpidity 
which invariably ensues, when the imagination is no longer 
able to cope with the confused host of torturing ideas which 
rush in and overwhelm it. 

I felt as one awakening from a dream, when the boat 
grounded on the beach, and the men advanced to help me 
to land. My limbs were trembling still, and without the 
kind support of my weather-beaten guides, it would have 
been impossible for me to have crawled to my hotel. I 
reached it more dead than alive, and on being shown into 
my room, flung myself epon a sofa, and at length found re- 





lief in a flood of tears. 

I was now able to reflect on the ignominy T bad brought 
upon myself. On my way down I had indulged in a 
thousand delightful anticipations of the honor and promotion 
that awaited me on my return from so contidential-a mission. 
‘Thad been brought under the personal notice of all the lead- 
ing members of the cabinet, and I could not bat remark that 
ithe manner in which I had acquitted myself of a task unex- 
pectediy imposed on me, had given satisfaction to all—and 

Too well | knew the 
had been especially en- 





jnow! To hope forgiveness was idle. 
llimportance of that despatch which 
itrusted to my care, and to convey which, a vessel of the 
jroyal navy had been expressly ordered to a distant quarter 
jof the world. My father’s hopes were all to be nipped in 
ihe bud, and all I could look for now, was to quil a service 
lwhie h the sets of my superiors, and the derision of my 
equals would make intolerable, and to return heaped with 
contumely to my paternal mansion, into which I had flat- 
tered myself with the hope, I should one day enter as an 
honored and distinguished Bending under a load 
of disgrace I was to present myself to my mother? Agoni- 
TI could not endure it, but hid my face in my 
hands, and wept like a child. 

T had not long remained thas, when T was roused from 
my reverie by a loud knock’at my chamber door. Before [ 
had time to invite my visitor to enter, the landlord, accom pa- 


guest. 


izing thought! 


The latter was enveloped in great-coats, and had evidently 


I took it 
from him alinost uuconscionsly, and tore it open. It was in 
the minister's hand, but without a signature, and contained 


jjrespectfully towards me and presented a letter. 





only these words : 

“T trust this may reach you in time to prevent the de- 
reaching Lieut. Harley’s Should he 
. you must instantly engage the fastest- 


patch from hands. 

have sailed with i 
sailing vessel you can obtain, and follow him 10 sea.” 
| I need scarcely describe the transition from despair to joy, 
I was impatient 
Ho return to London, and the same chaise which had brought 
jthe messenger down, was instantly put into requisition to 
lconvey us hack. 

I was not without some awkward misgivings as to what 
my patron might sey when he came to know by what means 
lit had happened that his laconic epistle had arrived in time 
to prevent the transmission of a despatch which might have 
led to a protracted war. What { had lately suffered, how- 
ever, made every apprehension light in comparison, and it 
was with a cheerful beart, on my arrival in Downing street, 
that I stepped out of my chaise, and was ushered into my 
patron’s presence. 

“ Have you the despatch?” he exclaimed. 
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I presented it to him without uttering a syllable. 

Eagerly he snatched it from my hand, and with a burried) 
ejaculation of * That is all right!” rushed into an inner de-| 
partment. 

I saw no more of him that day, and on the following morn- 
ing learned that I had been promoted to a situation that 
made me an object of undisguised envy to all of my official 
friends. 

Before I close, my readers will no doubt be anxious to 
know how Frederic Harley sped on his important mission 
to South America. On the morning afier his departure 
from Falmouth, he became aware of the boyish blunder we 
had both been guilty of, and reasonably enough began to) 
think that there could be little use in proceeding on bis voy- 
age, without his credentials. He was not long in deciding | 
what was to be done, but quietly put his ship about, and, 
that very afternoon came to anchor again in Falmouth roads. | 
His first course was to inquire after me at my hotel, where 
he learned that I had started for town in company with a 
king’s messenger. He instantly wrote to me to announce 
his return to Falmouth, and by the next post I- relieved him 
from all further uneasiness, by informing him of the real| 
state of the case. Many a time, since then, have we made 
merry together over the misadventure -of “My First De- 
spatch.”” — New Monthly Magazine for April, 1840. 











For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


DOCTOR FAUSTUS, 


Docror Faustvus was a celebrated dealer in the black art,’ 
who lived in the sixteenth century. He has become, in Ger- 
many, one of those standing national characters which repre-| 
sent a while class of persons, and to whom every new in| 
vention and strange adventure is constantly attributed. The, 
following account of his adventures, is of course almost} 
wholly fietitious, bat it seems to illustrate the superstitions. 
which prevail respecting him in Germany. Gvethe’s Faust) 
was founded upon the adventures of this personage. The: 
fullowing is abridged from Godwin’s Life of Faustus. 

Dr. Faustus, one of the most celebrated characters in the. 
history of necromancy, was the son of a peasant, residing on 
the banks of the Roda, in the duchy of Weimar, and was, 
early adopted by an uncle, dwelling in the city of Wittem- 
berg, who had no children. Here he was sent tocollege, and 
was distinguished by the greatness of his talents, and the 
rapid progress he made in every species of learning that was 
set before him. He was destined, by his relative, to the pro- 
fession of theology, but he is said ungraciously to have sei 
at naught his uncle’s pious intentions, and derided all re- 


ligion. He went through his examinations with applause, 


and carried off all the first prizes among sixteen competitors. || 
a 


He therefore obtained the degree of doctor in divinity ; but 
his success only made bim more proud and headstrong. He 
disdained his theological eminence, and sighed for distinction 
as a man of the world. He took his degree as a doctor of 
medicine, and aspired to celebrity as a practitioner of physic. 
Aboat the same time he fell in with certain contemporaries, 
of tastes similar to his own, and associated with them in the 
study of Chaldean, Greek and Arabic science, of strange in- 
cantations and supernatural inflaences, in short of all the 
arts of a sorcerer. 

Having made such progress as he could by dint of study 
and intense application, he at length resolved to prosecute 
his purposes still further by actually raising the devil. He 
happened one evening to walk in a thick dark wood, within, 
a short distance from Witiemberg, when it occurred to him 
that it was a fit place for executing his design. He stopped 
at a solitary spot where four roads met, and then made use 
of his wand to mark out a large circle, and then two small 
ones within the larger. In one of these he fixed himself, ap- 
propriating the other for the use of his expecied visitor. He 
went over the precise range of charms and incantations, 

It was now dark night. between the ninth 
The devil manifested himself_by the usual 


omitting nothing. 
and tenth hours. 


signs of his appearance. ‘ Wherefore am I called,” said he, 


‘and what is it that you demand?” “J require,’ said 








tinual discharge of great cannon. Hell seemed to have 
jemptied itself to furnish.the din. There succeeded the most | 
charming music from all sorts of instruments, and sounds of 
hilarity and dancing. Next came a report as of a tourna- 
ment, and the clashing of innumerable lances. This lasted 
so long that Faustus was many times about to rash out of 
the circle in which he had enclosed himself, and to abandon 
his preparations. His courage and resolution, however, got 
the better, and he remained immoveable. He pursued his 
incantations without intermission. Then came to the very 
edge of the circle a griffin first, and next a dragon, which, in 
the midst of his enchantments, grinned at him horribly with 
his teeth, but finally fell down at his feet, and extended his 
length to many a.rood. Faustus persisted. Then succeeded a 
sort of fireworks, a pillar of fire, and a man on fire at the 
top, who leaped down; and there immediately appeared a 


iinumber of globes here and there, red hot, while the man on 


| fire went and came to every part of the circle for a quarter 
ofan hour. At length the devil came forward in the shape of 
a grey monk, and asked Faustus what he wanted. Faustus 
jadjourned their further conference, and appointed the devil 
to come to him at his lodging. 

He in the mean time busied himself in the necessary pre- 
parations. He entered his study at the appointed time, and 
found the devil waiting for him. Faustus told himthat he had 
prepared certain articles, to which it was necessary that the 
demon should fully accord ;—that he should attend him at; 
should bring him every thing he wanted; that he should 
come to him in any shape that Faustus required, or be in- 
visible, and Faustus should be invisible too, whenever he de- 
sired it; that he should deny him nothing, and answer him 
with perfect veracity to every thing he demanded. To some 
of these requisitions the spirit could not ecnsent, without au- 
thority from his master, the chief of devils. At length all) 
these concessions were adjusted. The devil, on his part. 
| also, prescribed his conditions ; — that Faustus should abjure 
jthe Christian religion and all reverence for the Supreme God ; 
‘that he should enjoy the entire command of his attendant) 
demon, for a certain term of yeacs: and that at the end of 
that time the devil should dispose of him, body and soul, the} 
jverm being fixed for twenty-four years; that be should at all} 


itimes stedfastly refuse to listen to any one who should desire 





j 


to convert him, or convince him of the error of his ways, and| 
Head him to repentance; that Faustus should draw up a| 
| writing containing these particulars, and sign it with his 
blood ; that he should deliver this writing to the devil, and 
| keep a duplicate of it for himself, to prevent misanderstand-| 
ling. It was further agreed, that the devil should usually at- 
tend him, in the habit of a cordelier, with a pleasing counte- 
nance, and insinuating demeanor. Faustus asked the devil | 
|his name, who answered that he was usually called Me- 








phostophiles. | 

Though Faustus had previously consamed his inheritance. | 
‘and was reduced to great poverty, he was now no longer! 
subjected to any straits. By the diligence of Mephostophiles. 
| provisions of all kinds continually flev in at his windows ; 
land the choicest wines’ were perpetually found at his board. 
He also brought him a monthly supply of money, sufficient | 
|for the support of his establishment ; and gave him a book | 
|in which were amply detailed the processes of sorcery and| 
witcheraft, by means of which Faustus could obtain what- 
jever he desired. One of the earliest indulgences which the 
‘doctor proposed to himself, from the comnand which he pos- 
sessed over his servant-demon, was the gratification of his’ 
| curiosity in surveying the various nationsof the world. Ac- 
cordingly Mephostophiles converted himsef into a horse, with 
| lwo hunches on his back, like a dromedaw, between which 
| he conveyed Faustus through the air, wheever be desired, 
They consamed fifteen months in their travels, and visited 
all the nations of the earth. In most of thes: countries, Me- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





curiosities and antiquities. In Rome they sgourned er 
days and three nights, and being themselves inWsible, visited | 
the residence of the Pope and other principal pdaces. 


possible direction, with thunder and lightning, and the con- | 


all times, when required, for all the days of his life; that he # 


Faustus had conceived a plan of making his ‘way into 
ithe terrestrial paradise, without awakening suspicion in his 
‘demon conductor. For this purpose he ordered him to as- 
cend the highest mountains of Asia. At length they came 
\so near that they saw the angel with the flaming sword, for- 
bidding approach to the garden. Faustus, perceiving this, 
asked Mephostophiles what it meant. His conductor told 
him ; but added, that it was vain for them or any one but the 
‘angels of the Lord, to think of entering within. 

Having gratified his curiosity in other ways, Faustus was 
seized with a desire to visit the infernal regions. He pro- 
posed the question to Mephostophiles, who told him that on 
isuch a journey he could have no other conductor than Beelze- 
‘bub himself. Accordingly, every thing being previously ar- 
ranged, one day at midnight, Beeizebub appeared, being ai- 
‘ready equipped with a saddle made of dead men’s bones. 
‘Faustas speedily mounted. They in a short time came to 
an abyss, and encountered a multitude of enormous serpents ; 
jbut a bear with wings came to their aid and drove the ser- 
ipents away. A flying bull next came with a hideous roar, 
so fierce that Faustus fell into the gulph. Afier having 
fallen to a considerable depth, two dragons with a chariot 
icame to his aid, and an ape helped him to get into the vehi- 
icle. Presently, however, came on a siorm of thunder and 
‘lightning, so dreadful that the doctor was thrown out, and 
lsunk in a tempestuous sea, toa vast depth. He contrived, 
jhowever, to lay hold of a rock, and here to secure himself a 





|| fuoting. 


Afier the Doctor was completely exhausted with fatigue, 
| Beelzebub appeared to him again, and invited him once more 
to ascend the saddle, which he had oecupied during his in- 
fernal journey. Here he fell asleep, and when he awoke, 
tound himself in his own bed in his house. But the devil, 
during all this time, had taken care not to show him the real 
hell, fearing that it might have caused him too great terror, 
and have induced him to repent of his misdeeds befure it was 
tuo late. 

It so happened that the Emperor, Charles V., was at In- 
spruck at a time when Faustus also resided there. Charles 
expressed a desire tosee him. He was introduced by the cour- 
tiers. Charles asked bim whether he could really perform 
such wondrous feats as were reported of him. Faustus. mod- 
jestly replied by inviting the emperor to make a trial of bis 
skill. “ Then,” said Charles, “ of all the eminent personages 
\[ have ever read of, Alexander the Great is the man who 
most excites my curiosity, and it would gratify my wishes 
to see hit in the form in which he lived.” - Faustas rejoined 
that it was out of his power truly to raise the dead, but that 
he had spirits at his command who had often seen that great 
conqueror, and that Faustus woald willingly place him be- 
jfore the emperor, as he required. He conditioned that 
Charles should not speak to him nor attempt to touch him. 
The emperor promised compliance. Alter a few ceremunies, 
therefore, Faustus opened a door, and brought in Alexander, 
exactly in the form in which he had lived, with the same 
garments and every ciscumstance corresponding. Alexander 
made his obeisance to the euiperor, and walked several times 
round him. The queen of Alexander was then introduced 
in the same manner. Charles just then recollected he had 
read that Alexander had a wart on the nape of his neck ; and 
with proper precautions, Faustus allowed the Ewperor to 
examine the apparition by this test. Alexander then van- 
ished. 

Many of Faustus’s delusions are rather remarkable as the 
tricks of merry vexation, than as partaking of those serious 
injuries which we might look for in an implement of the evil 
one. In one instance be inquired of a countryman who was 
driving a load of hay, what compensation he would judge 
reasonable for the doctor's eating as much of his bay as he 
was able to do. The wagoner replied that for one farihing, 
he should be welcome to eat as much as he pleased. The 
doctor presently fell to, and ate at such a rate that the peas- 








phostophiles points out to his fellow travellettheir principal ||ant was frightened lest his whole load should be consumed. 


He therefore offered Faustus a gold coin, worth twenty shil- 
lings, to be off his bargain. The doctor took it; and when 


the countryman came to his journey’s end, he found his cargo 


At Constantinople, Faustus visited the emjeror of the|/undiminished even by a single blade. 


Faustus, “that you sedulously attend upon me, answer my! 
inguiries, and fulfil my behests.”’ Turks, assuming to himself the figure of the wophet Mo- 


Immediately upon Faustus pronouncing these words. there |hammed. His approach was precedéd by a spleulid il!ami- 
followed a tumult overhead, as if heaven and earth were|| nation. not less than that of the sun in all his glor, He said 
coming together. Thetreesin their topmost branches bended | to the Emperor, “ Happy art thou, O Sultan, whoart found 
to their very roots. It seemed as if the whole forest was|| worthy to be visited by the great prophet.” Angthe Em- 
peopled with devils, making a crash like a thousand wagons,|perorin return fell prostrate before him, thanking Mhammed 
hurrying to the right and the left, before and behind, in every’! for his condescension in this visit. 





Again, as Faustus was walking along the road near Bruns- 
wick, he asked a wagoner who was riding by to treat him 
with a ride in bis vehicle. “No, I will not,” replied the boor, 
my horses will have enoggh to do to drag their proper load.” 

* You churl,” said the doctor, “since you will not let your 
wheels carry me, you shall carry them yourself as far as 
from the gates of thecity.” The wheels then detached them- 
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selves, and flew through the air to the gates of the town from| were at a loss to account for the disappearance of the lily, 


which they came. 


and promised, if he would forgive him, never to offend in 


bade the wagoner take a handful of sand from the road, and 
scatter it on his horses, and they would be well. At the same 
time he directed the man to go to the four gates of Bruns- 
wick, and he would find his wheels, one at each gate. 

In another instance, Faustus went into a fair, mounted on 


a noble beast, richly caparisoned, the sight of which presently | 


brought all the horse fanciers about him. After considerable 
haggling, he at last disposed of his horse to a dealer for a 
handsome price, only cautioning him at parting, how he rode 
the horse to water. The dealer, despising the caution that 
had been given him, turned his horse, very soon, towards the | 
river. He had, however, no sooner plunged in, than the 
horse vanished, and the rider found himself seated on a sad- 
dle of straw, in the middle of the stream. With difficulty 
he waded to the shore, and immediately inquiring out the 
doctor’s inn, went to him to complain of the cheat. He sie} 
directed to Faustus’s room, and entéring, found the conjurer| 
on his bed, apparently asleep.. He called to him lustily, but; 
the doctor took no notice. Worked up beyond his patience, 


At the same time the horses fell to the 


ground, and were utterly unable to raise themselves up. would not stick on in any position in which it could be placed. 


The countryman, frightened, fell on his knees to the doctor,|| As Faustus was now approaching the last year of his 


jjterm, he resolved to pamper his appetite with every species 
. . ‘ ° | 

the like manner again. Faustus, now relenting a little, | 

|| voluptuousness and magnificence. 


\iterested in his welfare. 


||thetic remonstrances. 
||wrath of God, and the eternal damnation which would cer- 


and fumbled a long time with the old sorcerer’s head, which 


of luxury, and carefully accumulated all the materials of 
But as the doctor’s de- 
|meanor was particularly engaging, there were many respect- 
able persons in the city in which he lived, who became in- 
These applied to a certain monk of 
exemplary purity of life and devotion, and urged him to do 
every thing he could to rescue the doctor from impending 
destruction. The monk began with him with tender and pa- 
He then drew a fearful picture of the 





tainly ensue. He reminded the doctor of his extraordinary 
gifts and graces, and told him how different an issue might 
reasonably have been expected of him. Faustus listened at- 
tentively to all the good monk said, but replied mournfally 
that it was too late, that he had despised and insulted the 
Lord, that he had deliberately sealed a solemn compact with 
the devil, and that there was no possibility of going back 
The monk answered, ‘ You are mistaken. Cry tothe Lord 
for grace, and it shall still be given. Show true remorse ; 
‘confess your sins ; abstain in future fromvall acts of sorcery, 





he next laid hold of Faustas’s foot, that he might rouse him 
the more effectually. What was his surprise to find the doc- 
tor’s leg and foot come off in his hand! Faustus screamed 
apparently in agony and pain, and the dealer ran out of the 
room, as fastas he could, thinking he had the devil behind him. 

On one occasioa, Faustus having resolved to pass a jovial 
evening, took some of his old college companions, and in- 
vited them to make free with the archbishop of Salizburgh’s 
cellar. They took a ladder and scaled the wall. They 
seated themselves round, and placed a three-legged stool 
with bottles and glasses in the middle. They were in the 
heart of their mirth, when the batler made his appearance, 
and began tocry “Thieves!” withallhismight. Thedoctorat 
once conjured him, so that he could neither speak nor move. 
There he was obliged to sit, while Faustus and his compan- 
ions tapped every vat in the cellar. They then carried him 
along with them intriumph. At length they came to a lofty 
tree, where Faustus ordered them to stop; and the butler 
was in the greatest fright, fearing that they intended to hang 
him. The doctor, however, was contented by his art to place 
him on the topmost branch, where he was obliged to remain, 
trembling and almost dead with the cold, till certain peasants 
came out to their work, whom he hailed, and finally with 
great difficulty they rescued him from his painfut eminence, 
and placed him safely on the ground. 

On another occasion Faustus entertained several of the 
junior members of the university of Wittemberg, at his 
chambers. One of them said it would gratify him above all 
things, if he could once behold the famous Helen of Greece, 
whose beauty was so great, as to have aroused all the princes 
of her country to arms, and occasioned a ten years war. 
Faustus consented to indulge his curiosity, provided all the 
company would engage to be merely mute spectators of the 
scene. This being promised, he left the room and presently 
brought in Helen. She was precisely as Homer had de- 
scribed her, when she stood by the side of Priam on the walls 
of Troy, looking on the Grecian chiefs. Her features were 
irresistibly attractive, and her lips as red as summer cherries. 

When the Doctor happened to be at Frankfort, there came 
four conjurers to that place, who obtained vast applause by 
the trick of cutting off one another’s heads, and fastening 
them on again. Faustus was exasperated at this proceeding. 
and regarded them as laying claim to a skill superior to his 
own. He went and was invisibly present at their exhibi- 
tion. They placed beside them a vessel with liquor, which 
they pretended was the elixir of life, in which, at each time, 
they threw a plant resembling a lily, which no sooner touched 
the liquor than its buds began to unfold, and shortly it ap- 
peared in full blossom. The chief conjurer watched his op-| 








‘and you may rely on final salvation.” The doctor, however, 
|felt that all endeavors would be hopeless. He found in him- 
self an incapacity for true repentance. 

| At length Faustus ultimately arrived at the end of the 
‘term for which he had contracted with the devil. For two 
or three years before it expired, his character gradually al- 
tered. He became subject to fits of despondency, was no 
longer susceptible of mirth and amusement, and reflected 
‘with bitter agony on the close in which the whole must ter- 
minate. During the last month of his period, he no longer 
lsought the services of his infernal ally, but with the utmost 
‘unwillingness saw his arrival. But Mephostophiles now at- 
‘tended him unbidden, and treated him with biting scoffs and 
reproaches. “You have well studied the Scriptures,” he 
said, “and ought to have known that your safety lay in wor- 
shipping God alone. You sinned with your eyes open, and 
can by nomeans plead ignorance. You thought twenty-four 
lyears was a term that would have no end; and you nowsee 
how rapidly it is flitting away. The term for which you 
sold yourself to the devil is a very different thing; and after 
the lapse of thousands of ages, the prospect before you will 
still be as unbounded asever. You were warned ; you were 
earnestly pressed to repent; but now it is too late.” 

The whole twenty-four years were nowexpired. The day 
before, however, Mephostophiles again made his appearance, 
holding in his hand the bond the doctor had signed with his 
blood, giving him notice that the next day the devil his mas- 
ter would come for him, and advising him to hold himself in 
readiness. Faustus, it seems, had earned himself much 
good will among the younger members of the university, by| 
jhis agreeable manners, by his willingness to oblige them, 
jand by the extraordinary spectacles with which he occasion-| 
jally diverted them. This day he resolved to pass in a friendly! 
farewell. He invited a number of them to meet him in a 
house of public reception, in a hamlet adjoining the city. 
|He bespoke a large room in the house for a banqueting room, 
janother apartment overhead for his guests to sleep in, and al 
ismaller chamber at a little distance for himself. He fur-; 
nished his table with an abundance of delicaciés and wines. 
He endeavored to appear among them in high spirits; but 
|his heart was inwardly sad. 

When the entertainment was over, Faustus told them that 
jthis was the last day of his life, reminding them of the won- 
ders with which he had frequently astonished them, and in- 
pe them of the condition upon which he held this power. 
They one and all expressed the deepest sorrow at the in- 
jtelligence. They had had the idea of something unlawful 
in his proceediags ; but their notions had been very far from 
coming up to the truth. They regretted exceedingly that he 





| 











portunity ; and when the charm was completed, made no |/had not been unreserved in his communications at an earlier 
more ado, but struck off the head of his fellow that was next |/period. They would have had recourse in his behalf to the 
him, and dipping it in the liquor, adjusted it to the shoulders, || means of rdigion, and have applied to pious. men, that they 
where it became as securely fixed as before the operation. ||might intergede with Heaven in his behalf. They advised 
This was repeated a second and a third time. At length it|/him still tocall upon God, and endeavor to secure an interest 
came the turn of the chief conjurer to have his head simitten |/in the merits of the Saviour. 

off. Faustus stood by invisibly, and at the proper time | Faustus assured them that it was all in vain, and that his 
broke off the flower of the lily, without any one’s knowledge. |/uragical fate was inevitable. He led them to their sleeping 
The head, therefore, of the principal conjurer was struck off ; |sParanest and recommended to them to pass the night as 
but in vain was it steeped inthe liquor. The other conjurers''they cout, but by no means, whatever they might happen 
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to hear, to come out of it; as their interference could in no 

way be beneficial to him, and might be attended with serious 

injury tothemselves. They lay still, therefore, as he had en- 
joined them ; but not one of them could close his eyes. 

Between twelve and one at night they heard, first a furious 
Storm of wind round all sides of the huuse, as if it would 
I|nave torn away the walls from their foundations. This no 
|| sooner somewhat abated, than a noise was heard of discordant 
and violent hissing, as if the house was full of all sorts of 
venomous reptiles, but which plainly proceeded from Faus- 
tus’s chamber. Next they heard the doctor’s room-door ve- 
hemently burst open, and cries for help uttered with dreadful 
agony, but in a half-suppressed voice which presently grew 
fainter and fainter. Then every thing became still, as if the 
everlasting motion of the world was suspended. 
When at length it became broad day, the students went in 

a body into the doctor’s apartment. But he was nowhere to 
be seen. Only the walls were found smeared with his blood, 
and marks as if his brains had been dashed out. His body 
was finally discovered at some distance from the house, his 
limbs dismembered, and marks of great violence about his 
face. The students gathered up the mutilated parts of his 
body, and afforded them private burial at the temple of Mars, 
in the village where he died. 




























THE REMAINS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
Tue government of France having determined on the re- 
moval of the body of Bonaparte from St. Helena to that coun- 
try, to receive a pompous funeral, the public attention is 
much attracted to the subject, and consequently the following 
account of the remains and the coffins in which they were 
deposited, may prove interesting. It consists of a ‘‘ Memo- 
randum concerning the Demise of General Bonaparie,”’ 
written by Sergeant Nillington, then of the St. Helena Artille- 
ry, who, as will be seen, took the most active part in the 
ceremony he describes so minutely. He says: “On Sun. 
day, the 6th of May, 1821, the day after the General’s death, 
I was expressly sent for, while attending divine service, to 
make a tin coffin for General Napoleon Bonaparte. On 
Monday, the 7th, I was ordered to attend at Longwood-house, 
for the purpose of soldering up the body of General Bona- 
parte in the tin coffin, which was performed in the fullowing 
manner, in the presence of Generals Bertrand and Montho- 
lon, Madame Bertrand, the French chaplain, the French 
surgeon, Mr. A. Darling, Dr. Rushop, His Majesty’s 20th 
Regiment of Foot, several of the French domestics, and 
Samuel Ley, a private in the 20th Regiment: The body of 
the late General Napoleon Bonaparte, attired in full uniform, 
was deposited in a tin coffin, the inside being lined with 
white silk and cotton. His cocked hat was laid across his 
thighs, and on the left breast of his coat were a gold star and 
cross, and several other medals of the same metal; several 
pieces of coin of various sizes and different values were also 
put into the coffin. His heart was deposited in a silver urn 
or tureen filled with spirits, to which I soldered a lid or cov- 
er of the same material, which was placed between the small 
parts of his legs. His stomach was deposited in a silver mug, 
in which there were spirits, which was also put into the cof- 
fin. A silver plate, knife, fork and spoon, and a silver ser- 
vice cup, were also deposited in the coffin. Previously to 
placing the body of the General in the coffin, the tin lid of 
the coffin being lined with white silk and stuffed with cotton, 
it was put in its place, and I soldered it on the coffin, enclo- 
sing the late General Napoleon Bonaparte, and all the above 
mentioned articles. The tin coffin, with its contents, was 
then enclosed in a mahogany coffin, and they were enclosed 
in a lead coffin, and all were afterwards enclosed in a mahog- 
any coffin, which made in all four coffins.” 


Presence or Minp.—If you should happen to meet with 
an accident at table, endeavor to preserve your composure, 
and do not add to the discomfort you have created by making 
an unnecessary fuss about it. I remember hearing it told 
of a very accomplished gentleman, that when carving a very 
tough goose he had the misfortune to send it entirely out of 
the dish into the lap of the lady next to him, on which he 
looked her full in the face and said, “Ma’am, I will thank 
you for that goose.” This manner of bearing such a morti- 
fying accident gained him more credit than he lost by his 
awkward carving. 





In marriage, prefer the person before wealth, virtue before 
beauty, and the mind before the body,—then you have a 
friend and a companion. 











The amount of his labors during his short visit have ex- 
WE fe KLY M AGAZ l N E. cited universal surprise; but we understand they are no 


greater than his usual labors in-the ordinary discharge of 





BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 27, 1840.|/his vocation, it being his practice to preach at least twice 





—— == |leach day of the week. Lest this statement might appear 

Invention oF Printine. — The Four Hundredth Anniver-||improbabte, we would remark that it is much less than the 
sary was celebrated in this city, on Wednesday last, in a{/amount of labor performed by Whitefield or Wesley, the lat- 
style which, considering the very limited time allowed from ||\er of whom delivered an average of four sermons each day! 
the commencement of the preparations, was highly credita-|/for a period of forty years. 


ble. The delay in calling a meeting of the printers to con- ee 
sult upon the measures to be adopted, arose, we believe, Music. — “Gentle Harp.” a ballad, by Thomas Power, has 


from the very commendable modesty of the gentlemen who|/been published in a very handsome style by Prentiss, Court; 
are considened to stand at the head of the profession. Jo-|/street. 
seph T. Buckingham, Esq., one of our oldest practical prin- The veteran composer Oliver Shaw, has also recently pub- 


ters; was at length prevailed on to issue the call, which was lished a fine duett and chorus, of his own composition, ar- | 
ranged for the piano forte, —title, “‘ The Charch’s Welcome,” || 





promptly responded to, and an efficient committee of arrange- 
ments forthwith entered upon the preparations for the cele-||words by Rev. J. Dowling. 
On the morning of Wednesday, Washington St., Congress OPeceklp Me Cory. 
St., State St., Court St., and Cornhill, were handsomely de- — 
corated with flags suspended from the different printing-|} The Massachusetts Horticultural Society has offered a pre- 
offices, and the American and German flags were displayed |/mium of $100, in addition to the sum of $20, previously of- 
from the cupola of the City Hall. We have seldom seen such | fered, to the author of the most successful method of destroy- 
a display of banners as the occasion called forth. Wecounted|jing the slug which infests the rose-bush, without injury to 
twenty-six in Washington St., between Cornhill and the Post-} the bush or its foliage. 
Office, besides a multitude of streamers waving in the breeze.|| There was another severe storm, at Natchez, on the 6th 
The procession was formed at the State House, at three/|inst., which caused considerable damage to the plantations) 
o'clock, and marched through the principal streets, preceded ||in that vicinity, destroying fences, corn, out-buildings; and, 
by a fine band of music, to Faneuil Hall, where an enter-|/a gin house near Washington was blown down, and the| 
tainment was provided, to which upwards of three hundred |/owner, Mr. Mardis, badly wounded. 
persons, including the subscribers to the dinner and invited|} Viscount Melbourne has received a high compliment from' 
guests, sat down. The merits of the occasion were set forth|/his royal mistress and her princely husband. A very ele- 
in several interesting speeches, and the whole passed off with|/gant piece of plate, forming a centre for the table, has been 
an abundance of harmony and good feeling. The invention|/manufactured for presentation to the noble lord, which will: 
of printing is a subject which has often called into action the||bear the following inscription: ** Presented to Viscount Mel- 
powers of the orator, yet the exercises here showed that the || bourne, as a token of regard by Victoria R. and Albert.” 
field is yet fertile as a theme of reflection and gratulation. | fntelligence from Canton, to February 4th, states that the, 
The celebration was not confined to printers, exclusively, |/Chinese were still determined to resist all attempts at accom: 
but included all the professions connected with the press, ||modation, except on their own terms. They had purchased) 
authors, booksellers, paper makers, &c. A large number|'some European ships, with the intention of arming and man-| 
of persons were present from other places, and we believe all|/ning them for the approaching war with England. 
were highly gratified with the proceedings of the occasion. It is stated in the Greensburg (Pa.) Sentinel, that some 
——_--——_— \)persons, being engaged in boring the earth, near that town, 
Betrine on Exections.—One of the worst evils of party | for salt water, when at the depth of 712 feet, they struck a vein! 
excitement is the prevalence it is apt to give to this vice.|/of bituminous coal which was found to be upwards of five! 
Among a people jealous of their liberties, this practice should feet in depth. 
be considered dangerous and detestable. [1 interferes so di-| Extensive fires are ravaging the woods of Washington 
rectly with the purity and freedom of the elective franchise, county, Maine. At Whiting, two dwelling houses were 
that we do not see how any man can be considered other burnt, and crops of wheat a good deal injured, if not de- 
than an enemy to liberty who will give it countenance. | stroyecd. Edmunds and Charletta were suffering severely, 
These bets are sometimes divided in shares, and these lat the last accounts, by this raging element. — | 
again subdivided in a manner to interest the largest possible Prince Albert had made a great advance in popularity by 
number of persons in the election upon which it depends. We ‘presiding in a meeting of the society for the extinction of the, 
ean hardly imagine a more fearful engine of corruption than |slave trade, 10 which he subscribed £100, with an annual. 
such a combination affords, and its power will be apparent. subscription of £10. 
to any one who cousiders that the spirit of gaming which it | Cunard advertises the Brittania steamship, 1200 tons, 440 | 
excites, will generally incite those thus interested to spend horse power, to leave Liverpool for Halifax and Boston on 
twice the amount at hazard, for the sake of winning. ithe Ist of July. | 





bration. 
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The Cape of Good Hope Shipping List gives the following 
dreadful aecount of the loss of 700 slaves, and subsequent 
wreck of the slaver: 

The last accounts from the Mozambique state that two 
slavers, one a ship and the other a brig, were wrecked in 
Mozambique harbor during 4 hurricane from the south-east, 
but the crews of both and 200 slaves on board the brig were 
saved. The ship had arrived the preceding day, and had 
not taken in slaves. It was reported of the brig, which was 
commanded by a Spaniard, that she originally had on board 
nine hundred slaves, but during a hurricane the hatches 
were battened down, and on opening them after the hurri- 
cane had subsided, it was discovered that 300 of the slaves 


jhad died from suffocation and want of food. The gale re» 


commencing, the hatches were battened down a second time, 
the consequence of which was, an additional three hundred 


|slaves perished from the same causes, and 100 of the remain- 


ing 300 slaves died on the passage to Mozambique harbor, 
whither she repaired for the purpose of getting a further 
supply. 

Sir Moses Montefiore, Ex-Sheriff of London, has returned 
from Egypt, afier establishing a bank with a capital of one 
million of dollars, and obtaining from the Government of 
Egypt, their consent to rebuild the Synagogue and School at 
Jerusalem, towards which he contributed $25,000, and 
$10,000 for support of the School. 

The Minster at York (Eng.) has been again set on fire by 
an incendiary. The destraction was only partial. The South- 
western tower was wholly destroyed, with a very fine chime 
of bells, one of which weighed fifty-three cwt. 


Busiwess Directory. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral ‘eeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘!hose 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


ICE CREAMS. ‘- 
Promenaders on the Common will find an agreeable retreat, and Ice 
Creams, Soda, Mead, Cake, &c., of the best quality, at the Park SaLoon, 
Boylston Street, opposite the lower end of the Mall. 


- GEO. R. FRENCH, 




















(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 


graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 
FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 


No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston, Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.)....Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate 
Buck vheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead. &c. &c....Oysters served 
up in the most approved style, *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 50 cts. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to bis 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 





'| Musical Instruments, of very superior workmanship, some of which 


have never before been introduced in this country.— Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 


C. BD. STRONG, 
Bookbindér and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


GEORGE P. REED, 


|| No. 17 Tremont Row, wholesale and retail dealer in Sheet Muaie, Mu- 


sical Instruments, and Musieal Merchandize of every description. 


We are happy tosee that in some of the States the evils of 


A young man in Chickopee, last week, accidentally shot a 


‘young lady, who was his intended, by aiming a gun at her, T. GILBERT & CO., 


this practice of betting have awakened the attention of the ¥ 
iz . ieee is “ ee er " | Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; : 
community, and in one at least it is punished by fine, dis- which he supposed was not loaded. We have not heard the entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. . 
franchisement, and disqualification for office. We wish it ' partic 
wee 4 jperticulars. | WILLIAM PRATT, 
WETE SO at. || The following inscription has been lately placed on a tomb- | No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
We are led to these remarks by seeing, in the papers of ‘stone in Dartmouth church-yard, which is there placed to the | Jewelry, &c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 
“2 = | 
the different political parties, offers for large bets on the jmemory of Mr. P. S. Wethell: —“ Useless are dates, when | JAMES DYER, ' 
z = {i : 7 2 . : 
end iz ss. ich w ; : : bine | No. 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India : 
pending presidential canvass. Those which we have noticed ‘the subject is eternity.” | Rubber Goods. ‘The Air Life Preserver, for sale as above. H 
amount to more than $10,000. We know not that any of | The number of sheep sheared at Nantucket at the annual , PAMELIA HILL 
‘ them have been accepted, but from the confident tone on shearing, on the 17th, is stated to be.10,000. If all accounts | Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 
both sides, we do not see how either can back out from the of these shearings are trae, the sheep are not the only ones | OAKES & SWAN 
viel ta ‘ | ‘ {| IN, 
offers of the other. Our only wish is, that there was some | fleeced. i| Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 
provision of law by which the stakes might be confiscated to | The Post Office committce in Congress report that the ENS ea 
: | : ‘ 1} 
the public use. Present revenue of the Department is barely sufficient to/ 
eGo ee ee : | cover its expenditures —and recommend that further action | 
Rev. Rosert Newron.—The visit of this gentleman to upon all petitions for the establishment of additional post- | Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
this country, affords a good example o z . . ~ " EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 
. y, f 8 - f the reputation to be roads, be postponed till the next session of Congress. The | This interesting and popular periodical is issued in gy pr 
acquired by the cultivation of plain common sense and sound whole number of post offices on the Ist May, 1840, was. fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Fane, and is filled with a 
soni i ~ . variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
Nie He ‘* a man who has never made any preten- (13,376. and entertain the minds of its — Its morals are intended to be 
sion to oratorical grace or the ornaments of ’ . of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some - 
has blished i hi ‘ aque yet} A constable went board the steambont Portland, wale | of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 
as established in his own country a standing among her rest adebtor, and while engaged in search for him the steam-. The selections of Music a wate with great care, and wend cost, at 
sour ivines. i ‘efi . . the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 
oundest divines. With few graces of diction and fewer boat pushed off, and he had a trip graiis. |, Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 


flights of imagination, he has in this country attracted and Upwards of one million one hundred and ten thousand dol. | Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
j | decision of. the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
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AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF | 


TR 


delighted some of the largest audiences ever gathered among lars have been already expended in the building of the Gi-, they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 
us, and on his departure has carried with him a respect and rard College, at Philadelphia. 
admiration scarcely equalled by any predecessor. | The plague was raging in Alexandria, at the last accounts. 


D. H. ELA & D. RUSSELL, 
| No. 37 Cornhill. 
| {Exchange papers will oblige the publisbers by inserting the above. } 
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tears - she said, “I give up all ol Set him.” 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 

Again she sought her native shore, 
Ere two brief years were gone; 

Her hand no gentle pressure felt, 
She paced the deck alone! 

To weep upon a mother’s breast, 
Again she crossed the wave ; 

And, self-reproved, in secret mourns 
Desertion of his grave, 





Oh! long have those two beings loved, | 
Exchanging vows of truth; 

How sad it is when sorrow stains 
The happy page of youth! 

When fortune smiled, her promised star 
Lay in a foreign land! 

But danger had no fears for them, | 
Encountered hand in hand, 


























Avrnorsuir. — In the life of Marmontel occurs the follow- |many forms as to Rave Dethese hehent wine; bat & fe-n0 become almost trite; but it is n¢ A GENTLEMAN, who had been successively engaged in three 
ing advice from Madame Tercein, a lady of great literary less true on that account, and may be applied to most occu-|} professions, was asked the comparative advantages of them 
attainments, given to Marmontel himself when a young||patiuns on which the favor of the public depends. or acquiring property. He replied, “The man who will give 
man, with respect to authorship; it should be a perpetual —— out a fuurpence to save his soul, will give twenty-five cents 


| 
lesson to all who desire to be be writers by profession. “Se- Cuance or Fortvne.—Two boys named Mobbs, near||‘or relief from sickness—and a dollar to have his own will.” 
yP J 

care yourself,” said she, “a livelihood independent of literary ILondon, have lately discovered themselves to be worth “ 

4 d ; 4 : ; s : lo. ‘ornhill. Terms, $2.50 per 
snecesses, and put into this lottery only the overplus of your |/$5,000,000, by the finding of their father’s will, which had Published every Saturday, at No. 37 Curnhill. Terms, $2.40 pe 
‘ f p hi — Nyt: ae ; XN t : led t , its aainaall ti annum, in advance ; otherwise, $3.00. Persons remitting $10.00, will 
time ; for wo to him who depends only on his pen! 1] oth. a concealed by the executors, w o bound them out (Ol eceive five copies. No subscriptions received for a lees term than one 
ing is more casual. A man who makes shoes is sure of his|!shoemakers, and never told them of their fortune, of which il year. All letters must be post paid, and directed to the Publishers. 
wages ; but a man who writes a book, or a tragedy, is never they were too young to know any thing at the time yf |) er 














sure of any thing.” This advice has ‘been repeated in so liheir father’s death. ii Sohn B. Ball, Printer. 





